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Abstract 



This study provides a follow-up assessment of an innovative drug 
education program fpr seventh and eighth graders. The course was taught 
by an outside instructor and consisted of ten sessions conducted once 
per week in social studies classes. In the-course. students learned a) 
LasswelVs framework for understanding human needs and motives, b) a 
systematic decisionmaking procedure", and.c) information about^e pharma- 
cological", psychological, and.social -consequences of licit and illicit 
oYug utl. The course focused primarily upon "soft" drug use-tobacco, 
alcohol , and marijuana. 

. One social -studies class from each'of nine matched pairs was randomly 
assiqnedto receive the drug education course. The remaining classes con- 
stituted the control-group. .Within each group there were approximately 
,175 students. The follow-up questionnaire was administered one year after 
the completion of the course. Testing covered a) drug knowledge, b) general 
attitudes toward drug* use, cX -percei ved benefits and costs" of various types 
of Substance use, d) perce^ld peer attitude,? toward, .and use of, various 
substances, e) intentions .to use, current use, and lifetime use of various 
substances, / , v ^ 

Class-level analyses of variance and covariance were performed on the 
follow-up data. The only short-term effect of the course that sustained at 
fallow-up was greater drug-knowledge for grade 8 males.' The s h?rt-term 
positive effects for gr.ade 7 females <6n drug knowledge, perceptions of peer 
attitudes toward and peer use of soft drugs, and personal involvement in 
alcohol and marijuaha use were not obtained at fol ow-up.. The two grade- 
sex groups that were not influenced by the course initially, grade 7 males 
and grade 8 females, remained unaffected.,^' s - 

JSC, 

For grade 8 males and grade 7 females, a de fayed- effect on attitudes 
toward "hard"- drug* use' was obtained. .As compared to thei r' control^, these 
experimental students were more opposed to hard drug use. 'These positive 
outcomes may be spurious, or -they ma^ be. evidence of sleeper effects. 



# . Introduction^ 

v 

This paper provides^ follow-up assessment of an innovative drug 
education program. Unlike* previous drug edu'catipn efforts, this course--.' 



emphasized the decision-making process rather than information^ about drugs. 

Although factual information was 'provided in the course most of the class 

time was spent a) teaching. Lasswell 's framework for understanding motives ^ 

and needi (Lasswell and. Rubenstein , 1966), b) teaching a systematic decision- 

* / \ • \ r 

making -process ,• c) 'examining the personal ''and, soafi al consequences ofHrug use 

decision's, and d) identifying alternatives to*drug use in. various choice 

0 

situations. The focus was primarily uponV'soft" drug use*Vcigarettes , 
alcohol, and marijuana. The course was taught <by'j|p outside instructor and 
consisted of ten class sessions conducted once per week in social studies 
classes*. * /^~^^ 

- % 

Thg study employed an experimental design and utilized process data as 
we.ll ;as pretest, pos,ttest, and follow-up .outcome data. The report on this 
study evaluating the course and .its effects at posttest (the short-term " 
effects ) A (Schaps, MoSkowitz, Condorf-ancj.^al'vin [Note 1]) not^J>r^f7" 



"the course was often too' technical and' fast-paced 'for the. , 
students, and that it was oply par % tiaHy successful at 
involving the broad range of students, in class 9 discussions 
and activities. Overall, ^students gave the course mediocre " 
ratings with respect to interest, enjoyableness , usefulness, 
and clarity, and classroom 'teachers were critical of the * 
instructor's ^teaching style and the 'course content. 1 ' 



**2 



^ r 



Jn spite of the course's shortcomings, outcome data obtained at the 

end of the course revealed that: f 

> : » 

"the course produced a pattern of predicted effects for 
. ' grade 7 females but not for grade 7 males or grade 8 ftales 
• or females." - " For grade 7 females, the course increased drug 
* 4 knowledge,, decreased perceptions of favorable peer attitudes 
t 'toward soft drug use, and decreased personal involvement in v - 
use of both alcohol and marijuana. Few significant effects 
were obtained for any of the other three subgroups*." 

f 

Besides^ the effects that occurred- for the grade 7 females, the only other 

effect attributable to the course was greater drug knowledge amor^g thel/ 

' „ k t ^ 

grade 8 males. -J * 

>i * • > • : 

wie present study investigated whether the treatment effects obtained 
for the grade 7 females ^nd^ grade 8 males sustained a year tarter.* The study 
also explored whether any new treatmervt effects appeared for any of the grade 



sex groups: 



/ 
/ 



< 



Method 



Assignment of Classes to Condition - • 

This stady was conducted at ar junior high school (grades (7-9)pn a pre- 
dominantly white, middle-cltfss, suburban community 6f approximately 50,000 
in Northern -California. . 

Eighteen^social studies classes were paired on grade level* (se^en or 
eight), ability group level (low or heterogeneous K an'd student pre:est data 
on current use 'of alcohol, toBacco, and marijuana. 1 One. class in efcch pair 
was then rand.omly : assigned to receive the drug education course" (experimental 

* conditiorl) *durir>g the s ere on d 'semester of thV 1978-1979 school year, 
oth^f" class served as an untreated cofitrol 'gVoup. 

* The subjects for the study were SOO^students enrolled, in the 
(N = £44) and control classes (ft = 256) at the beginning of the sedond semester 
of the 19^8-1979 school* year. Seventy-two percent of these' students (N = .358) 
responded to all questionnaires. Attrition was similar for both conditions. 
Six students from ea^h conditiok were deleted 'from the analysis because they 
reported. significant use of ^ bogus drug. This drug ^was included oh the * 
questionnaire to .identify students who exaggerated their drug use 



and -the 



experimental 



y 



1 Five, additional classes were dropped from the design .because 
appropriate matches could not be made. * x 



^Fifteen students werevndt included be cause their .parents\eclined 



to allow them to participate 



» / 1 - . 
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v \ Survey Adminsi tration Procedures 



The pretest was conducted in October. 1978, the^ostte^in May 1979^ and 
the follow-up p 4 osttest in May 1970. Four trained substitute teachers 'adminis- 
tered the questionnaires. A make-up session was held for students who Were 
absent for .the original session. ' m / 

To enhance tlie confidentiality induction questionnaires were labeled 



with student names on the cover sheet' and identification numbers on page one, 



In a prepared stftteiqent, administrators assured students of complete confi- 
dentiality and explained the need for identifi cation numbers as a way of 
track-ipg students over time. Students ~v/ere« instructed to tear off the cover 
page that displayed their names. t , 

% \ ' 

-Instrumentation • ' ' * 



A diffeK^nt version of ^he Drup and Alcohol Survey questi onnai re* (DAS) 
was employed for* th^pretest t(jan for the two posttests. This version con- . 
tairied somewhat fciffeor£nt item wordings, resp^Hse formats , apcf scales than 
the posttest version. The scales were derived from a theoretical^causal model 
and empirical scaling analyses: Muftiple-group Confirmatory factor analyses 
were applied to DAS in^er-Hefo correlation* matrices . ^Ptiese matrices were 
computed on separate pretesi and posttest rajidom samples composed o/jStudents* 
from several-junior high schools. 3 The resultant scales appear'in Table 1 
with their internal consistency jreliabi li.fi es estimated by C9efficient alpha. 
The reliabilities obtained were adequate for all scales except 0 Drug Knowledge. 1 * 



eric 



3 Th£ matrices were computed usin§ pair-wise deletion of missing data and 
communali ties were inserted into their diagonal elements. * • . m ■ 

''Because 'the Prug Knowledge^ terns were difficult there may have been a 
* < * . substantial amount of guessing whicff lowered internal consistency, ; 

"* * 

» .* * * * 

° * * * - . * 
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Table 



DRUG AND ALCOHOL SURVEY PRETEST AND POST-TEST SCALES AND A 
INTERNAL CONSISTENCY .RELIABILITIES (COEFFICIENT ALPH^f* 



SUBSCALE NAME 



General Drug Attitudes ^General Att) \ 

* Perceived Benefits of Alcohol Use (Ale Benefits) 

V Perceived Benefits of Marijuana Use (Pot Benefits,) 
Perce\ved Costs of Alcohol Use (Ale Costs) 
Peroefved Qasts of Mari juana^Use (Pot Cost?) 
Attitudes. Towa*^ Soft Drug Use (Soft Atf) 
Drug Knowledge \ Know] edge) • , * 

Perceived Peer Attitudes Toward Soft Drugs (Soft Peer Att) 
Perceived Peer. Use of Sp.ft Drugs (Soft Peer Use) 
'Involvement in Alcohol Use (Ale Involve) , 

x Involvement fr\ Cigarette Use (Cig Involve) 

Involvement in Marijuana Use (Pot Involve) i 

- Perceived Benefits of Pill Use (Pill Benefits) 

• Perceived -6osts of Pill Use (Pi 1-1 Costs,) 
Perceived Peer Attitudes Toward. Hard Drugs (Hard Peer Att) 
Perceived Peer Use of Hard Drugs (Ha^d Peer Use), 
Attitudes Toward Hard Drug Use (Hard Att) ^ 
, Involvement in Inhalant Use (Inh Involve) 
Involvement in Barbiturate Use (Efarb Involve). 

~- Involvement in' Amphetamine Use (Amp Involve) 
Involvement* in Cocarne Use (Coc Involve) 

,. Involvement in PCP Use (PCP Involve) 
Involvement in LSD Us;e*(LSD Involve) 
Involvement in Heroin Use (Heroin Involve) 



C NA indical 



* 473 
= .586 



RELIABILITY 
PRETEST a P0ST-TE? tC 



TE^T 



.92" 


.93 


.85 


.85 


.89 


.91 


• NA C ' 


' .84 


NA 


.90 


• .79 


- .76 


'« NA 


.40 *"n 


.87 - 


* .84 


NA 


.82 


.92 • 


M 


.92 . 




.95 


.95 


.92 


.91 


' NA . 


<89* 


.96 


.96 


NA 


.96 


.93 • 


.93 


.86 


.70 


.84 


.89 


.88 


.90 


.75- • 


.88 


.83 


.86 , 


.70 


.87 * , 


.93 , 


.77 - 



\ 



that this scale was not administered, 
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Pretest and posttest reliabilities for equivalent scales are highly consis- 
tent despite Snprne, differences in item wordings and response formats. The * 
psychometric properties of these instruments have been reported by Moskowitz,* 
Schaeffer, .Condon, Schaps, and Malvin (Note 2). 

The General Drug Attitudes (Genera lfAtt) scale consists of 17 statements 
that assess general -attitudes toward licit and illicit substance use. Subjects 
responded tcr items 6n five-point scale's ranging from "strongly agree" to 
"strongly disagree." Items were scored such that high scores indicate "pro- 
drug" ^attitudes/ 

The Perceived Benefits pf Alcohol Use (Ale Benefits), Marijuana Use (Pot 
Benefits), and "Pill" Use* (Pill Benefits), and the Perceived Costs of using 
these same drugs (Ale Costs, Pot Cos>ts , and^Pill Costs) were measured by 
separate scales. Each Benefits scalef consisted of eight questions describing 
possible benefits ©f using the substance. Subjects responded on foyr-point 
scales ranging from "does -not. help at all" to "helps ve>y much" to indicate 
whether they saw the drug as instrumental in achieving the proposed benefits. 
Each Costs scale consisted of five statements describing possible adverse 
consequences of using the substance. Subjects responded on four-^oint scales 
ranging from "strongly agree"- to "strongly disagree'" that use of the drug will 

" ' ; 

produce the adverse, effects. 

The Perceived Peer Attitudes Toward Soft Drugs (Soft Peer Att). scale * _ 
•measured subjects' perceptions of* the attitudes of othkr students in their \ 
^grade toward use of the* "soft" or "gateway" substances: alcohej^ cigarettes, 

and marijuana. The corresponding hfcrd drug sca1e--Percei ved Peer Attitudes 



J 



■* 

7. 



.Toward -Hard Drugs (Hard. Peer Att)-assessed perceived peer attitudes toward ; 
the use of inhalants, barbiturates or tranquilizers, amphetamines or stimulants, 
cocaine, PCP, LSD or psychedel ics , Ynd heroin or morphine. Subjects responded • 
to each substance on five-point scales-ranging fromV'a very bad "thing" to 

"a very good -thing." • , <^y 

The Perceived PeeriUse of Soft Drugs (Soft Peer Use) and Perceived 
Peer Use of Hard Drugs (Hard Peer. Use), scales assessed subjects pe\ceptio'ns • 
of the prevalence of soft a*d hard drug use among students in their grade. 
SubjectsVindicated their prevalence estimate for each substance -by using* 
six-point scales ranging from "very few (036) " to "about three-fourths or . 
more, (75% - 100%)" of peers. , 

The Attitude Toward Soft- (-Soft Att) and Hard (Hard Att) Drug Use scales - 
assess.ed subjects' own attitudes toward use of the two sets of drugs. The 
response formats were identical to the Perceived Peer Attitudes scales. " 

Substance Involvement scales were computed for each of the ten drugs: 
alcoho.1 (Ale Involve), cigarettes (Cig Involve), marijuana or hashish (Pot • . 
Involve), inhalants (Inh Involve), barbiturates or tranquilizers (Barb 
.Involve), amphetamines or stimulants (Amp Involve), cocaine (Coc 'Involve), - 
'PCP (PCP Involve), LSD or psychedelics (LSD Involve), and heroin or morphine " 

• t 5 

(HerNnvolve). Each scale consisted of three items assessing current use 



lifetime use, and intentions to use 



s 



^rationalized on the pretest as "during the past three months" and on 
the two posttests as'"during the last four weeks," 

6 0 P erationalized on the pretest as "durinoJhe next two years" and on tre 
two posttests as "during the next year." _ ' 



\ • 
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y The Drug Knowledge (Knowledge) scale consisted of seven multiple-choice 
items measuring pharmacological knowledge. Each item had one correct response 
and several distractors. The Knowledge scale score is the number -of correct 
responses. h 

Data Analysis 

* * * * 
The experimental design involved random assignment of classes to the 

experimental and control conditions. Because least-squares analysis techniques 
assume the statistical independence of observations, treating individual student 
responses as independent .when students* share ^common classroom environment is 
problematic. The likelihood of obtaining a spurious treatment effect would-be- 
increased under this analysis strategy. Hence, class mean data were analyzed. 
Classroom means were computed for pretest and posttest measures separately 



for each sex. This approach allows control , for and examination .of *t he relation- 

ship between student sex and treatment effects. Separate analyses were 7 then 

* * ■» 

conducted for males and females at each grade level to avoid problems with 

heterogeneity of variance an'd _covariance. " 

Univariate analyses of variance 'and covariance were the primary analysis 

strategies. Due to the small number of classes in this study (n = 4 or 5), 

srfatistical analyses were lacking in^power. * To compensate for this problem, - 

we have set Type I error for each analysis at .10. Since we* conducted many • 

univariate analyses, isolated effects must be interpreted cautiously, because 

they may be due to experiment-wise Type I error. Hence, interpretation of 

-vresults is based on patterns in the'data rather than single findings. 



Rules were set for handling missirig data in computing scale, scores. „ 
A scale score was computed for a studjsL if at least 60% of the items 
comprising that scale were present.- SBBrissing item score was- re plated 
by the mean for that" item in the appro|l||p eel 1 of the, experimental design 
This procedure utilized most of the item data and provided unbiased cell - 
means* "When more than 40% of the items comprising-a scale were-missing , 
the student received a mi<£gTftg value for that scale, and the case was not 
employed in computing the classjgean for that scale; 



\ 
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10. 



Results 



Initial Equivalence * , • . 

Initial .equivalence of experimental and control groups was assessed. 

The means and stahdard deviations for all pretext, posttest and follow-up 

posttest measures are Summarized in Table 2 for each grade, sex, and treat- 

ment condition. Tor, all variables except Knowledge, a^ow score is desirable. 

• *> 

The posttest resultt^have been discussed by Schaps.et al. (Note 1). The 
,follow-up results will be discussed later in thi*s report. 

Analyses of variance were performed on the, pretest measures With treat- 
2 ment condition as the factor^ '.Nonsignificant differences were obtained for , 
^grade 7 males or grade 8 males of females. For grade 7^£emales> significant 
differences; were obtained on twis? of the 17 pretest variables. As compared 
to controls, experimental studeptVwer.e more pro-drug on Pill Benefits, £ 
(l\^= y 5.77, £ <.10, ,and Barb InvolveTtTtl ,6) *= 7.29, £ <.05. Thus, evidenc 
for'the initial equivalence of the experimental and control groups was substan 
tial . 

, { 

Analysis of^Follow-up Data . ! 

■ A one-way analysis of covariance was conducted on eac\\ follow-up measure 

W j i « 

with the corresponding pretest employed as cGvariate. 7 For, several follow-up 



Analyses wer^.also conducted on the posttes^dat^ fori the same sample of 
students that completed the follow-up postt^t. In spite ot the sample dif- 
ferences due to the additional attrition incurred by the tirpe of the follow-up 
the results from these analyses replicatetx the results obtained by Schaps et 
al , Note 1 . - / 
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X ' Table 2 

DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS RY GRADE I EVn. RY srX RY TREATMFNT CONDITION 
GRADE 7 ■ 



GRADE 8 



MALE STUDENTS - FEMALE STUDENTS 

Experimental Control Experimental Control 



' Scale 


'Test * 


> M 


SD 


M 




M 


SD . 


M 


General Att 


Pre 


9 in * 


. JU 


1 Q1 


1ft 


1 9fi 


. c J 


9 07 
c • u/ 


u 

• 


Post 


2.26 


.22 


2.12 


.29 


, 2.15 


.44 


2.29 




Fol low-up 


2.34 


\07 


2.34 


.38 


2.24 - 


.37 


' 2.25 


f Ale Bfeneflts 


* Pre 


1.63 


^ 34 


1.45 


' !ll 


/ 

1.59 




5.83 




Post 


1.78 


.24 


1.62 


.30 


h74 


V19 


1 .71 




Fol 1 ow-up 


1 .70 


.30 


1.82 


.37 


1 .98 


.27 


1 .82 


Pot Benefits 


Pre 


1 .55 


.32 


1 .46 


.15 


V.60 


.18 


1 .55 




Post 


1 .67 


.24 


1.69 


.42 


1 .69 * 


.15 4 


1 .80 




Fol low- up 


•1.71 


.19 


1.91 


.46 


2.03 


.51 


1 .87 


Ale Costs 


Post/ 


2.14 


. 19 


1 .97 


. 26 


1 .98 


v .20 • 


,1 .94 




Foil ow-up 


1.99 w 


.31 


2.16 


.52 


2.05 


w 


1.97 


Pot* Costs 


Post 


1 .83 • 


.21 


1 .87 


.47 


1 .86 




1 .92 




Follow-up 


1.84 


.27 


1.98 


.3D 


2.D9 


.43 


1 v 95 


\ 'Soft Att 


I «■ 

V Pre ^ 


1.8T- * 


.07 


1.75- 


.45 


1.87 


.17 


1.79 




Post 


2.07 * 


. 37 


1 .96 » 


Oft 

. 38 


1 .98 


. 24 


2. 26 




Ca 1 1 niii 1 1 rs 

ro i i ow-up 


9 9f> 




9 ?1 


074 
% LI 


9 1 1 

£.11- 




9 9(\ 


Knowledge 


Post. 


2.56 


.56 


2.13 


.74 


2.08 


,55 


1.46 




Fol low-up 


2.54 


, .53* . 


2.56 


.57 


£.54 


.38 


2.33 


Soft Peer Att 


Pre 


1.87 


J6 


2.16& 


.39 


2.49 


.36 


2.17 




Post 


2.37 


.19 


2.56 


.41 


2.78 


.30 


3.02 




Fol low- up 


3.01 




2.80 


.29 


2.93 


.32 


3.39 


Soft Peer Use 


Post 


22 .'38 


9. 2D 


42.38 


10.61 


25.58 


7.04 


38.87 




Fol low-up 


35.12 


5.46 * 


32.65 


, 6.79 


40.70 


5.53 


46.68 



SD 

.38 
.35 
.26 



MALE STUDENTS 
■ Experimental \ tontrol 
M 



SD 



M 



2.56 
2.72 
2.55 




.48 2.27- 
.35- 
.20 2.69 



.52 
.26 
.27 

.56 
.28 
.33 

i 

.17 
.21 

.25 
.37 

.45 
.29 
.28 

.46 
.68 



1.61 
1.89 
.2.04 

1.69 
2.02 
2.08 

2.48 
2.48 

2.31 
2.32 

1.99 
2.71 
2.68 

2.04 
2.82 



.14 3 
.27 4 
.34 



02 
,31 
3.21 



5.75 
6.70 



42.42 
47.27 



8.84" 43.96 
15.12. 42.65 



SD 

.26 
.48 
.30 

.21 
.36 
.28 

.27 
.37 
.30 

.41 

.23 

.38 
.26. 

.15 
.54 
.41 

.29 
.34 

.11 
.42 
.32 

4.83 
7.88 



FEMALf STUDENTS - 
Experimental Control 



M 

?.30 
2*. 42 
2.67 

1.70 
1.86 
2.06- 

2.01 
2.08 
2. ,19 

1.96 
2.24 

2.18 
2.34 

2.28 
2.44 
2.67 

2.97 
3.21 

3.25 
3.43 
3.56 

4 7. -83 
50.04 



SD 

.21 
.20 
.29 



M 

2.17 
2.32 
2.53 



.20 1.62 
.13 -1.80 
.31 1.88 



.32 
.21 
.37 

*> 

.18 
.19 

.Of, 
.24 

.33 
. .15 
.18 

' .50 

.67 
.44 
.32 

5.42 
2.74 



1.-84 
1.93 
1.99 

2.14* 
2.24 

2.12 
2.34 

2.02 
2.30 
• 2.65 

2.46 
2.70 

3. '34 
3.26 
3.26 

50.^81 
52.01 



SD 

.25 
.37 
.47 

.17 
.19 

. .31 

.28 
.46 
.40 

..26 
( . .61 ' 

.40 

* .59 

.26 
.3K 
' .49 

.37 
.22 

.37 
.33 
.15 

T2,2q 
9.68 



Y 



14 



15 




Table 2 (continued) 
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s 

V 






r 












*? 




c 








GRAOf 7 










f 




GRADE 


8 






— * 








MALE STUDENTS 






FEMALE STUDENTS 






MALE 


STUDENTS 


* 




FEMALE fSTUDENT'' 




* 




-Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


■ Control 


v Experimental 


Control 




* Experimental » 


Control 


Scale 


Test 


M 


SO 


M 


SO 


M 


f SO 


M ( 


so 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


, SD 


**M 


SO 


Ale Involve 


Pre • 
Post 

Fol lovfr-up- 


2.20 
2.33 
2.47 


.39 
.38 
.30 


2.29 
2.46 
2.55 


.57 
.66 
.32 


.1.90 
1.77 
2.14 


.24 
.27 
.12 


2.06 
2,31 
2.27 


.49 
.50 
.31 


2.87 
2.79 
2.84 


.60 
.23 
.38 


2.6a. 

2.74 
3.06 


.50 
.33 
.50 


2.45 
2.72 1 
2.83 


• .61 
.33 
.33 


2.71 
2.51 
2.72 


.36 
.44 
.37 


Cig Involve 


Pre 
Post 

Fol low- up 


1.62 
1 .56 
1.79 


.63 
.45 
.32 


1 . 54 
K71 
1.89 


. 65 
.51 
.28 


1 49 
1.56 
1.87 


.38 
.38 
.25 


1.73 
2.30 
2.30 


• .50 
.50 
.37 


2.14 
2.14 
2.16 


-.52 
.38 
.49 


1.85 
1.95 
2.05 


.22 
.42 
.37" 


2.07 
2.23 
2.51 


.55 
.24 
.25 


2.42 
2.43 
2.67 


.71 
.67 
.53 


Pot Involve 


Pre 
• Post ' 
Fo 1 low- up 


1.19 
1.45 
1.66 


.20 
.50 
..40 


1.42 
1.79 
1.97 


.39 
.84 
.52 


1.16 
1.24 
1.56 


J7 
.24 
.57 


1.26 
1.72 
1.75 


.17 
.39 
.38 


2.20 
2.46 
2.47 


.77 
.78 
.56 


'l . 74 ' 
2.29 
2.48 


..21 
{46 
.51 


1.84 
2.37 
2,65 


.58 
.58 
.43 


1.73 
1.97 
2.33 


.36 
.57 
.65 


Pill Benefits 


Pre 
Post 

Follow-up 


. 1.35 
1.49 
,1.47 


'.20 
.23 
.33 


1.37 
1.45 
1.44 


'.12 
.24 
.19 


1.54 
1.56 
1.73 


,16 
.09 
.20 


1.29 
1.39 
1.59 ' 


.12 
.13 
.30 


1.72 " 
1.64 
1.67 x 


.50 
.24 
.29 


1.56 
^1.^4 , 
1.82 


.32 
.52 
.42 


« 

1.55 
1.73 
1.86 


.22 
.26 
.28 


T.61 
1.70 
1.67 


.20. 

.39 

,49 


Pill Costs 

y 


Post 

Fpl low- up 


1.61 
1.53 


*26 
.31 


1.62 
1.55 


.36 
.17 


1.67 
1.66 


.13 
.20 


1.55 - 
1.61 


s .14 
.23 


1 •-80 
1.73* 


.11 
.31 


. 1.88 

2.09 j 


.27 
,,.43 


1.87 
. 2.08 


- .25 ^ 
.23 


1.91 
1.88 


.43 
.51 


Hard Peer Att 
• 


Pre 
Post 

Follovf-up 


* ' 1.26 
1.85 
2.33 


.11 
.31 


1.47 
1.66 
1.98 


.26 
.16 
.29 


. 1.83' 
2". 02 * 
2.16 


.38^ 

.34 

.2.5 


f.5T 
2.06 
2.12 


.10 • 

.09 

.44 


2.04 
2.13 
2.21 m 


.16 
.36 

.32 

i , 


2.05 
' 2.68 
2.33 

/, 

17/95 « 
11.37 


.38 
.53. 
.37 


2.11B 
2.36 
2.64 


.30 
.33 
.48 


2.23 
2.42 
2.29 


.33 
♦ .60 
.27 


Hard Peer Use 


Post 
-* Fol low-up 


9.31 
12.52 


9.48 
4.83 


3.84 
9.66 


2.11 
' 5.67 


7.03 
10.72 


1.80 
4.05 


8.83' 
11.75 


4.28 
2.42 ■ 


13.31 
11.65. 


8.15 
4.51 


5.87 
2.59 


16.84 
22.58 


8.08 
10.40 


16.75 
15.23 


3.22 
7.93 


Hard Att 


Pre 
Post 

Follow-up 


1.26 
1.36 
1.42 


.18 
.14 
.17 


1.16 
1.30 { 
1.35 


/M6 
f .15 
S .13 


1.28 
1.43 
1.27 


.12 
.21 
.09 


'1.26 
1.56 
1.49 


.19 
.34 
.25 


1.55 
1.81 
1.60 


.37 
.34 
.16 


'1.42 
1.78 
1.95 


.24 
.35 
.44 


1.50 
' 1.61 
1.83 


.21 
.16 
.33 


1.29. 

1.49 

1.67 


.18 
.22 
.56 


lnh Involve 


Pre 

Post* 

Follow-up 


1.13 
1.21 
1.04 


.%* 

• .25 
' .05 


.1.06 
1 .09 
1.13 


.04 
.06 
.13 


1.02 
1.10 
1.07 


.0* 
.10 
.08 


1.25 
1 .21 
1.17 


.32 
.22 
.15 


1.22 
"1 .38 
1.26 


.31 
% .25 
.21 


1 .50 
1 .49 
1.39 


.54 
.43 
.39 


1.10 
1.12 
1.19 


.13 
.10 
.14 


1.09 
1.12 
1.21 


.10 
. 1 7 
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Table 2 (continued) 



) > 



Scale 



Coc Involve 
LSD Involve 



Her Involve 

\ 



J 



GRADE 7 



GRADE 8 



MALE STUDENTS 
Experimental Control 



female Students 



Test 


M 


SO 


M 


Pre 
Post 

Follow-up 


1.05 
1.14 
1.01 


.07 
.18 
.01 


1.02 
1.04 
1.10 « 


Pre 
Post 

Follow-up 


1 .06 
1.22 
1.05 


.10 
/ .04 


1 .05 
1.04 \ 

r.io 


Pre™^ 
Post 

Follow-up 


1.03 
1.14 
1.05 


s 

.06 
.18 
.04 


1.03 
1.00 
1.10 


Pre 
Post 

Follow-up 


1.02 
1.13 
1.00 


.04 
.18 
.00 


*1.00 

1.00 
1.09 


Pre 
Post 

Follow-up 


1.00 
1.19 
1.0-1 


.00 
.16 
.01 


1.00 
1.03 
1.10 

J 

1.02 


Pre 


1.01 


.02 



Post 

Foil ow-up 



1.17 
1.00 



.16 
.00 



1.00 
1.11 



SO ' 

.02 
.07 
.15 

.09 
.07 
.15 

.06 
.00 
.20 

.00 
.00 
.17 

.QO 
.06 
.18 

.04 
.00 
.21 



Experimental 
M 

1.06 
1.00 
1.07 

1.01 
1.01 
1.08 

Y03 

1.03 
1.04 

1.00 
1.00 
1.01 

1.00* 
1.00 
1.01 

1.17 
1.01 
l.'OO 



troJ 



MALE STUDENTS 
Experimental Control 



FEMALE STUDENTS 



15. - 


\ H 


SO 


M - 


SO 


M 


:*02 


. 1 .01 


.03 


i n 
1 . 1 1 




t i . c J 


.00 


1.16 


.22 


1.21 


.31 


1.24 


.12 


■ 1 .08 


.14 . 


1.23 


.26 


1.20 


.02 


.1 .03 • 


. Ub 


1 . 1 *♦ 




V 25 


;Q2 


1.12 


.18 


1.28 


.32 


1.49 


.11 


' 1.20 


.']4 


1.31 


.31 


1.39 

K 


.07 


1 i 60 


nn 
» UU 


1 . 1 D 


• 1 0 


1.12 


.03 


k-13 1 


.11 


1.35 • 


.16 


1.55 


.04 


* 1 . 30 


.27 


1.31 


.26 


1 *44 


.00 


^.01 \ 


.03 


1.05 


,10 


1.16 


.00 


^1.03 


.05 


1.15 


.25 


1.28 


.02 


1.06 


.13 


1.05 


.12 


1.07 


.00 


; 1.00 


.00 


1.04 


.09 


r.io 


.00 


1.03 


.05 


1.22 


,.34 


1.19 


.02 


1.17; 


.20 


1.09 


.12 


1.13 


.28 


1.03' 


.04 


1.12 


.27 


1.11 


.02 


1.03 


.05 


1.21 


.28 


1.23 


.00 


1.04 


.09 


1.06 


.13 


1.07 



SD 

.28 
.18 
.16 

.27 
.31 
.21 

.15 
.34 
.35 

.21 
.28 
.07 

.21 
.19 
.08 

.23 
.21 
.05 



Experimental 
M SD 



Control 



1.14 
1.33 
1)37 

1.19 
1.29 
1.55 

r.ii 

1.23- 
1.43 

1.22 
1.15 
1.14 

1.04 
1.14 
1.24 

1.10 
1.02 
1.09 



.24 
.25 
.29 

.26 
.27 
.30 

.16 
.11 
.37 



M 

1.22 
1.17 
1.J32 

1.27 
1.23 
1.46 

1.07 
1.22 
1.52 



.36 1.01 
.17 1.19 
.22^ 1.17 



.10 
.15 
.23 

.15 
.15 
.14 



1.03 
1.13 
1.19 

1.05, 
1.03 
1.07 



so 

.25 
.24 
.52 

.46 
.26 
.64 

.07 
.26 
.69 

.01 
.18 

,33 

.05 
.22 
.32 

.11 
.04 
.11 
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njeasure-s that did not have a corresponding pretest measure, an alternative 

pretest' measure was employed/ Soft Att was used as the covariate for Ale 

Costs N Pot Costs, and Pill Costs ; and Soft Peer Att was employed for Soft 

Peer Use . ^Analysis of variance"was p^formed on Kn^/ledget since no suitable 
* * 

covariate'was available for this, variable, ANOVA was also performed on Hard 
Peer. Att, Hard Peer Use, Inh Involve, Barb Involve, Amp Involve., Coc Involve,'^ 

PCP Involve, LSD Involve, and Her. Involve, because the pretest scores, did 

* ■» - 

not predict the corresponding follow-up spores. 

. The results from analysis of the follow-up data are summaf ized- in Table 3. 
Positive treatment effects were obtained for grade 7 females oh Hard*Att and 

for grade 8 males on Knowledge and Hard Att. No signif^ant treatment effects 

f • ' * 

were obtained for grade 7 males or grade 8 females. 

Table 4 compares effect sizes for significant' treatment effects that 

occurred at posttest, or follpw-up.' For grade 7 females, noi/e, of the signifi- 

• * * * 

cant treatment effects obtained at posttest Were significant at follow-up. 
inspection of the group-means (see Table -2) on these variables revealed that 
after the posttest, drug involvement increased more rapidly in the e^eri- - 
mental group than in the control group.. The positive treatment effect * 
obtained on Hard ^Att at follow-up was considerably larger than the nonsignifi- 
cant effect obtained at posttest. Af^er the posttest, the experimental group 
became more anti-drug than the control group/ . , , 

For grade 8 males, the positive* treatment effect obtained on Knowledge 
at posttest repli cated. at follow-up although it had diminished^in size, A ' C 
new treatment effect w^s obtained on Hard Att at follow-up. After the 'posttest 
the experimental group became more anti-drug; whereas, the control group 
became less anti-drug. ' * . 
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Follow-up Measure 



Generaf Att * 
t 

Ale Benefits * 
Pot Benefits 
Ale Costs^ f 
Pot Costs 
Soft Att 
Knowledge* 
Soft Peer'Att 
Soft Peer Use 
Ale Involve" , 
Cig- Jnvolvg 

• Pot Involve 

* Pill Benefits 
Pill Costs 
Hard Att 
Hard-Peer-At^t* 
Hard Peer Use£ 
Inh Involve* 



Barb Involve 
Amp Involve^ 
C'oc Involve 

ft 

POP Involve 
LSD Involve* 



Her Involve 



TASLE\ 3 
' SUMMARY OF OftARIANCE ANALYSES 

Grade 7"Males- ' / ' 



x v 



.26 
.70. 
.74 
.98, 
.33 
-.25 



.24 
7.07 

.4? 

.35 
1 .00. 
-.15 
-.20 

.*06 



* F(1,5) 
<1 ' 
1 .72 

- • 1.84 

1.25 
. <1 
<T , 

, <1 
<1 

" 1 .84' 
<1 

<,1 
•<1 
<1 
<1 
2.64 

- <1 

N 1 .62 
'1.77 
<1 • 
<1 
<1 - 
1.11 
1 .00 



7 l« 



Grade 7 females 



.84 
.71 
1 .77 
.55 
.81 
.79 

c 

r 

2.64 
.-58 
.09 
: .82 
.59 
• .80 
'.72 



F(1,5) 
<1 

4 

<J 
<1 
<1 
<1 

1 .08 ' 
1.14 
* 3.87 
• <1 
3.10 
<1 
<1 
•<1 

,'4.66** 
<1 ^ 

1.45 
<1 
1.71 
3.64 

2.28 



mo 
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Table 3 (continued)', - • - • 16 *.- 



[ 



'Grade 8 Males . i >\ Grade 8 Females 



7^ v * - — — 

• Follow-up Measure ' B • IflliZL... k J? . ' f (1.7) 

/• * General, Att ' .10 * .'1.15 . "*\48 " <\ 



Aljc Benefits .02 > " <\ '.09 . " * <J. 

»Pot Benefits - .06 ' * *<1 / \ - .04 1 <1 

Ale Costs -^25 • • » < 3 .'50...- . -.34 <1 



Pot Costs " -.02 ' ' <1 ' *<.24. \ - <1 . 

* - ' 

Soft Att ' \0f , 3.37„ - .11 . <-l 

Knowledge 2 * \- 4 V 4.45* ".«• . 3.30 

Soft Peer Att * ' .48 * '* " <1 ' ' -.24 • ' 3.40 



Soft Peer Use , 8.16 '. <1 / 2.94 ^ <1 , 

Ale Involve . .19 • * ' "1.02* „ - .13 ' * <1 

Cig Involve^ ' ^ .56 0 . .• <1 . .45 '. ° .'<1 . ' 

Pot Involve .60 . r ' - .1 .8~0 * '.00 \' / <1 . 

* ' * * 

Pill Benjits* • .38 ' • \.fl7_ ; '-• " .59 ' „ <1 

Pill Costs -.17 X.8b T "»-.41%" ' <1 

Hard^Att " .50 ^ 6.25** . . .07 /. - - . <1 

Hard Peer At t b - ^ <: . <V . '~ *• 2.06 

Hard-Peer Use fc »<1 . '' . \ " y\' 1 - 58 

Inh Involve h . - • ' \<1. i. * ' *1. 

Barb" Involve b ~ : <1 '". <1' 

Amp Involve. " - <1 " »»." ». <1 

~ Coc Involve h V V - . . <1 - <1 

1 

> • t» 

PCP Involve b - <1 . I * • ' . - ' * <1 

LSD Involve b - <1 ' * - <1 

\Her Involve* • <l 1 . <1 ' 

\ a B 'refers to the unstandardized regression coefficient of follow-up on its corres:onding 
\pretest. . . ^ • * 

^Analysis of variance was conducted on this variable. Error df are 6 for grade 7 and 



8\ for grade 8. ~ ± 

*p <.10 * *S 

O \ **p <.05 v - - • a J 
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Table* 4 



TREAtMENT EFFECT SIZES FOR SELECTED MEASURES 



Measure* 




Grade 7 


Females 


Grade 8 Males 






Ptfsttest 


Follow-up 


Pfisttest 


Follow-up 


Knowledge 




2.95 


1.50 - 


3.1)7 


2.12 


'Soft Peer Att 




1.75 - 


.76 


JOL 


_a 


Soft Peer Use 




■ 2.45 


'1 .39 


_a 


JOL 


Ale Involve 




v80 • 


.13 


JOL 


_a 


Tot involve \ 






.32 


JX 


JOL 


Hard Att 




"\ 

.47 - 


.96 


.29 


1 .00 



NOTE: Posttest (follow-up) effect 'syes are oppressed in the metric of the 
posttest~(fon^f*upr) control group standard deviation. ■ Effect si^es 
for all variables except Knowledge were adjusted for pretest difference 



^Treatment effects were nonsignificant at both posttest'and follow-up, 
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Discussion' ' ■. , 

Part4efpation in the drug education course* generally did not have a 

.lasting impact on 'the students. Immediately after, the course was completed 

(at posttest), grade 7 females showed positive effects on drug knowledge, 

perceptions of peer ajttitudes toward and peer use of soft drugs, and 

personal involvement in alcohol and marijuana use. One year later (at 

folJow-up), however^ these effects wefe not<foanfi. Grade 7 males and grade 

8 females were unaffected at posttest and remained so at follow-up. For * .* 

grade 8 males, a positive effect on drug knowledge was obtained at posttest/ 

njd it was found again at follow-up.' \ 

TJiat drug education increased drug knowledge at pastte^t for two sub- 

groups Was not surprising. Many prior courses have increased knowledge about 

t^e nature and consequences of drug use (Hanson, 1981). As few studies 

collect follow-up data, little data exists concerning how immediate . 

effects sustain. In the present study, we find it puzzling that the initial 

effect .on knowledge sustained for grade 8 males but not for g^ade 7 females. 

Perhaps some" unknown characteristics of the grade 7 females caused their 

• i , 

knowfedge effect not to sustain, this discrepancy is not easily inierpretable 
withjjAjt reference to methodological or statistical artifacts. Greater 
knowledge abput the populations in question may provide a substantive, 
xplariation. 



An effect was evident at follow-up that did not emerge at postte*t. 
For grade 8 males and grade 7 females, a delayed- positive effect was 
obtained on. attitudes toward hard drug use. Although not hypothesized, it 

« 

is interesting that this effect occurred for the two ^grade-sex groups that 
showed immediate effects of the-icourse, and that it occurred on the same 
variable for both 'groups. 

The delayed attitude change regarding hard drug use may have', been a 
"sleeper" effect. Sleeper effects operate when ^an intervention .includes an 
explicit message (e.g., "harcl drug use is harmful") although certain cues 
that accompany the message leacTto its rejectiort^(e .g . , the instructor lacks 
credibility) (Cook, Gruder, Hennigan & Hay, 1979). After a period of time 

i 

a % 

the^message-rejection cues are forgotten (e.g., the source of the« message) , 
the message is* believed, and attitude change occurs. In the present study, 
even though th£ students were critical of the instructor's teaching style, 
sleeper effects probably, do not explain the changes in attitudes toward hard 
drug use because the "message" of the tourse fodused^on soft, rather than hard 

drugs. "* , 

Our experimental design allowed for only a third of the junior high 
.students to receive tjie drug education course. Furthermore, the course only 
had immediate positive effects on a minority of .these students (i.e., the 
7th grade females and 8th grade males). ■ Over time these" effects may haye ^ 
dissipated due to peer i nfluences .promoting .recreational substance use. Such* 
peer* influences are particularly strong from early to middle adolescence (Huba 
and Bentler, 1980). In future studies, drug education may produce greater^ 
immediate effects as well as more lasting effects if it is provided'to all 
students in the school rather than to specific groups of students. 

/ ■ o . 
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